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Lilac Dusk 


By Lizerte WoopwortH REESE 


What ghost of an old room comes, goes at will, 
Shaped there before you to your tired sight? 
Is it kind-ceilinged, drenched with yellowy light, 
A jug of flowering herbs upon the sill? 

What part of me drifts thinly back to you, 


Like scent of rainy grass blown to and fro? 

A succory-colored gown praised long ago; 

A turn of head, a wistful word or two? 

This lilac dusk, when you unlock your door,— 
How sad a sound the little business makes ! — 
All these and more! Toa far loveliness grown, 
Your town below seems like a jeweled shore, 
The sky a lustrous sea that on it breaks. 

An ache comes to the room. You are alone. 











The Madonna 
By Benzamin RosenBLattT 


When Ida Cohen was a little girl in Russia, the 
town knew her as The Stubborn. Askance she 
looked at those who stopped her with a question, 
when with her colorless little shawl on her narrow 
shoulders she rushed on some errand for her mis- 
tress. A suspicious gleam from the whites of her 
eyes, as if just on the point of ejaculation, then a 
cowed gesture and utter silence, were the returns 
for each interlocutor. ‘‘A sickness on her bones, 
what a self-willed hussy she is,’’ was the usual morn- 
ing complaint of her mistress to a circle of sleepy 
women at the grocer’s. ‘‘She never has a word to 
a soul, keeps herself above her betters.’’ Of the 
beating she daily administered to the girl ‘‘to civilize 
her a bit,’’ she spoke proudly; but never a word 
about the fact that The Stubborn did the work of 
three. 

Up with the sun little Ida rose daily. But on 
Saturday, her day out, long before the dawn the 
quaint cobbles of the narrow streets echoed her foot- 
steps as she rushed to her home. All through that 
day, a mellow light seemed to radiate from the child. 
And out of the minds of her parents slipped the 
scolding they had in readiness to reprimand their 
daughter’s unseemly silence when addressed by wor- 
thy townspeople, or by her employer ‘‘who gave her 
bread.’’ The docility of the lass disarmed them. 
Far from talkative was she even then. But her little 
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feet busily pattered over the earthen floor, as she 
ran back and forth, giving touches to the Sabbath 
cloth on the table, bringing in haste the prayer-book 
for her mother, all the while humming, almost in- 
audibly, the festive hymns which her father sang in 
solemn tone. 

Then the sun waned, and little Ida’s cheer visibly 
paled; the twilight brought back the ‘‘stubborn”’ 
look to her face. At such a moment, her father once 
lost patience, stamped his foot, and cried to her, 
‘“Why don’t you speak and explain?’’ At his first 
loud word, Ida stopped her ears, and with a smoth- 
ered scream ran away from him. ‘‘What ails 
the girl?’’ her nearest asked and wondered. A puz- 
zling problem, indeed. 

But the renowned seer to whom the child was final- 
ly taken, to be healed by his benign blessing—the 
great Rabbi who could look into the seeds of time 
and tell which was destined to sprout and which to 
wither,—said : ‘‘Get the child some friends; send her 
even to the theatre. The divine Torah which is as 
wine to the thirsty, was not given to women. But 
your daughter craves the wine. Let her have at 
least worldly pleasures. She is a rare child, and 
may yet be like Miriam and Deborah. Yet a trifle 
may upset all. You must surround her with beau- 
ty.” 

One Saturday evening not long after, when little 
Ida was going home from the only theatre they had 
in town, after having seen a play she liked very 
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much, the wonderful music with the lyrics still ring- 
ing in her ears, she suddenly felt the desire for ex- 
pression possessing her strongly, and she decided 
that as soon as she reached home she would sit down 
near her father and mother and tell them about the 
play. The songs she would reproduce for them — 
the vibrant tones, enchanting and caressing. She 
would promise to be cheerful ever after. Ah! How 
happy it would make them! 

She walked up the dingy stairs of their home, hum- 
ming to herself the music she had heard, its modula- 
tions indescribably blending with her hopeful 
thoughts. Her heart thumped in expectation of the 
moment when she would take her parents into her 
confidence. She approached the door. It was closed. 
She knocked, her pulses a-flutter. Soon footsteps 
were heard; the door opened; and her father in 
night-dress stood before her, his eyes filled with an- 
ger and with sleep. ‘‘Goes around in theatres all 
nights, allows no rest,’’ he murmured to himself. 
She went into her corner of the room, fenced off with 
a screen, threw herself in her clothing upon the bed; 
and a few minutes later, her parents heard a strange 
sobbing. They hurried to her side, and found her 
sitting up in bed with face distorted, frantically 
tearing her hair, and wailing in a childish voice. 
‘¢ Again the old story,’’ the old people exclaimed. 

Long did her parents muse upon their daughter’s 
mysterious ailment, and at the meaning of ‘‘The 
Beautiful’’ which the holy man had prescribed. And 
they thought of a doctor and of a hospital. 
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But Ida started at her work in the usual way, hard- 
ly gave any trouble, and her nearest again grew list- 
less and phlegmatic. One thing, however, they did 
for their daughter. They effected a change in her 
occupation. She was taught to be a seamstress. 
And how strange! She seemed a good bit improved. 
How proud she was of her association with her fel- 
low-workers! At the intelligent, she looked as upon 
gods. She grew tall, thin, and graceful. Her big 
eyes so limpid and expressive of lenity, her serious 
face of the Savonarola type, attracted attention. 
Very often, the students who would come to har- 
angue at the workmen’s gatherings, lost the trend of 
their discourses when their eyes met those of Ida, as 
she sat demurely, eyeing all in a motherly way, only 
the heightened color in her cheeks betraying the im- 
pression of the inflammatory orations. Boundless 
was her faith in the words she heard. How could 
those students ever do any wrong! 

When she was sixteen, she first learned to pene- 
trate the mystery of print. In a very short time, 
she was reading the revolutionary pamphlets circu- 
lating in the town. A rare child, the Rabbi had said. 
This seemed to come true. 

But a sudden break in her life had nearly blasted 
her budding youth. Harder and harder it grew for 
her nearest to live where the Russian Pale casts 
sombre shadows, and smites as with leprosy the chil- 
dren of Israel. Ida had to leave all, and emigrate 
with her parents to America. 

On the madly rushing trains, on the mighty surg- 
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ing steamer, her father and mother thought they saw 
the reappearing of that baffling phenomenon in their 
daughter’s behavior. Very alarming grew the 
‘‘stubborn’”’ look in her face, when amidst the strang- 
ers that surrounded her in the New World, she 
thought of those intellectual associates in her old 
home, that had given sweetness to her life. But for- 
tune soon smiled in this great Land of Promise. She 
found steady, remunerative employment in one of 
New York’s largest shops, where the brilliant and the 
beautiful that she had craved even in her babyhood, 
finally appeared in most dazzling guise. 

Before her opened now some of the wonders of her 
new home, to which she had paid little heed when 
with bent head she had walked in search of work. 
How novel everything appeared—manners and 
language, houses and people. Ida was acutely con- 
scious of the change from the start. But the chance 
to observe things in detail came to her first when she 
set foot in the large shop. The manipulation of 
needle and thimble were the same as in Europe. 
Moreover, her employer expressed his preference 
for ‘‘old country work’’ which is more lasting. Only 
that this Elite Cloak Shop was a world in itself, so 
stupendous, so overwhelming. She could not concen- 
trate on her work, and only stared about her. 
Through the entire length of the loft — more than 
one hundred feet — shelves ran along the walls, half- 
way down from the ceiling, on which lay large heavy 
rolls of cloth, some of the cheaper kind exhaling an 
odor not unlike that of burned cork. This cloth was 
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dragged with a feverish haste by the cutters who 
spread it on long tables, bending over it with chalk 
and shears. But the empty shelves kept on being re- 
plenished by a file of boys with bent backs who car- 
ried new bundles from the two elevators that rushed 
madly up and down. The bare floor, strewn with 
miscellaneous débris, continually trembled from the 
vibrations of ten rows of sewing machines extending 
from wall to wall. A deafening roar arose from these 
machines, near which ten long rows of men per- 
formed strange contortions. Heads with thick hair 
dishevelled, close-cropped pates, convict-fashion, 
bobbed like marionettes. Collars and upper shirts 
were discarded, displaying bare arms, bare hairy 
chests along which streamlets of perspiration trick- 
led. All this mass of human beings was swaying 
backwards and forwards. Some were singing; some 
shouting to be heard above the din; some of the deli- 
cate dreamers of the Ghetto moaning at their ill fate, 
—and not far from the girls’ table where Ida 
worked, a group of elderly men, bearded, muscular, 
were brandishing heavy irons over sizzling cloth, 
thus enveloping a large part of the pandemonium in 
a fine steam which made the heat almost unbearable. 

Ida sat bewildered, making quick nervous stitches 
with her needle, feeling at moments captured and 
crushed by a monster that hovered about the place. 
She dared not talk to any of the people. Would she 
understand them? She breathed more freely at the 
dinner hour; and it was then that the boys in the 
shop noticed that the new ‘‘finisher’’ had a sweet 
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matronly face, with large eyes, unlike the everyday 
girls of the place. According to the immemorial 
usage of shops in the Greene street section, the boys 
were soon busy in search of a name that would fit the 
strange ‘‘Fraulein’’; and Morris Dinhof, himself 
bearing the sobriquet of ‘‘The Terror’’—Morris, 
with wide shoulders, black curly hair, and a pock- 
marked but not unpleasant face, suggested: ‘‘The 
Madonna.”’ 

That name stuck to Ida; and it was her first real 
surprise to hear herself addressed by it. Her sec- 
ond surprise was to find that Morris, who ‘‘chris- 
tened’’ her, really acted as her chaperon, scolding 
the striplings who tried to stare her out of counte- 
nance. 

That Morris was a leader, the chairman chosen by 
the union in that shop, Ida learned the first day. 
There was a certain sententiousness and pomposity 
of speech that was his,—a manner somewhat lofty 
and intrepid. 

Then suddenly, at the dinner hour of the third 
day since Ida had entered the large shop, Morris 
himself addressed her. ‘‘You will be sure to under- 
stand me,’’ he started as she slowly raised her eyes 
in amazement. ‘‘These here Indianer’’— he pointed 
toward his fellow-workers, ‘‘won’t listen about or- 
ganization and emancipation. You, just having 
come from the other side, will be sure to agree with 
me.’’ Indeed, she understood and agreed with him 
in a way, though what he said was so incoherent. A 
rippling titter close by was drowned in the hurly- 
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burly of the lunch hour. The titter came from the 
intelligent workers who were often tempted to laugh 
when Morris displayed his erudition at the meetings 
of their union, or on the stump. Morris was a type 
of phrase-monger vegetating in the stagnant puddles 
of sophistry infesting New York’s lower East Side. 
Deprived by ill fate of intellectual superiority, but 
with an insatiable ambition, and often an inborn 
ability to be leaders among men, Morris and his like 
attain by sheer strength of biceps and lungs a certain 
following and even reverence among those who have 
just emerged, as Ida had, from an intellectual and 
industrial lash. To the dreamy eyes of the Madon- 
na, Morris appeared as a fighter of all that is mean 
and sordid, that lofty spirit about whom the youth in 
Russia dream— cramped laborers of little learning 
and much lethargy who raise supplicating eyes to 
an expected Messiah, ready to hail each leader of 
brain and brawn as a new Ferdinand Lassalle. 

Gradually, the deafening roar of the machines 
took on a softer tone to Ida; the suffocating steam 
from the hot irons exhaled a glamor visible to her 
eyes only. A wealth of sunshine had burst upon her 
being—Morris paid his attentions to her. 

The chairman of the gigantic shop openly showed 
his infatuation for the rare girl. Already she saw 
her entrance into a world of men like those students 
across the sea, a world of continued study and cul- 
ture for her. Of so much she dared not dream at 
once. But Morris, who posed as the peer of the 
workers in the New World, made no secret of his 
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love. The intelligent workers in the shop shook 
their heads in pity at the fair-faced Madonna. Ida 
saw nothing except the great man before her. Like 
a reed in a storm, she shook when Morris suggested 
to her a walk in the park. She paled with ecstacy 
at his noble words. Among the thousands in the 
metropolis who hurried by her, intent on their own 
welfare, it was from her lover’s lips alone that she 
heard the phrases which the orators in Russia use; 
such as, ‘‘Solidarity of labor,’’ ‘‘Liberty and equali- 
ty.’’ With scanty breath, she listened to his pro- 
pretic utterances of a world of brotherly love. Then 
he visited her parents, and spoke of marriage, and 
sketched for her their future home. Well he saw 
and felt her great faith in him; still he was in agony 
lest she discern the vacuity behind his pompous ex- 
terior. And he expatiated on his great acquaintanc- 
es and friends among the intellects of the Ghetto; 
how he planned to invite them all on the grand Sun- 
day after their marriage, when the wedding feast 
would be celebrated. The imagination of the Ma- 
donna was set afire; and she plied him with ques- 
tions about those great men. He had to tell her of 
the wonderful deeds of his radical friends. ‘‘You 
will know them all,’’ he whispered with enthusiasm ~ 
into a credent little ear. ‘‘They will be sure to visit 
us on our wedding feast.’’ 

On wings she flew to her home, into her room, to be 
alone with her rare joy. Wide-eyed she sat for 
hours. A new soul, rainbow-winged, had suddenly 
burst its chrysalis. Instinctively, her lips moved 
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in prayer; and a wonderful mellow light shown about 
her. 

The very first day after her marriage, Ida was 
ready to resume her work in the shop, thus following 
in the wake of the radicals in Russia. For the 
Morrises argue that a woman is in all things the 
equal of the man. And very eager was the Madonna 
to prove her equality with the male of the species. 
But Morris asked her to stay at home till the great 
Sunday, when in their home would collect what he 
termed: ‘‘The bears of our movement.’’ A vague 
feeling was his, that the event would cement Ida’s 
love for him; that thereafter he would feel more sure 
of her esteem. Nor did Ida object to Morris’s stay- 
ing away from home a few evenings of that very first 
week. He was on the executive committée of their 
union, he explained to his proud wife,—a member 
of the Socialist Party, of the Workmen’s Circle, a 
delegate to conventions, an agitator, a statesman. 
Ida had no doubt but that such varied interests re- 
quired the few hours of an evening. 

Then arrived the great Sunday. The room which 
served as kitchen and dining room, in their small flat 
in a Ludlow Street tenement, was filled with the long- 
awaited guests. Larger than their wont were the 
eyes of the hostess. Her parents noticed with joy 
how lightly she flitted from one guest to the other. 
She found herself in the midst of the great and the 
learned! 

She regaled her visitors with tea and cakes, while 
Morris related his experiences in the Russian ‘‘move- 
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ment.’’ Very often had the assembled listened to 
this same story,—how late one night when the thun- 
der rolled and the lightning flashed, as it says in the 
novels, Morris put a revolutionary brochure on the 
very door-step of the ‘‘Kiever Gubernator.’’ The 
narrative varied somewhat in the telling and the 
host had to be recalled to the beaten path; but his 
guests were pleased, and kept on asking questions 
and prompting a discussion, for strong in them was 
the national trait of the Russian, to talk endlessly 
around a subject. 

Prominent among the guests was Lerner, ‘‘Der 
Kesselpoick’’—a well-known figure on the East Side 
who would meet a friend with, ‘‘Come, let us argue 
at something.’’ He was sure to start talking in a 
sudden aggressive tone, not warranted by what had 
gone before. For a moment his words would fall 
singly, each with the thud of a sledge-hammer, when 
suddenly a rapid fusillade like the popping of a 
string of fire-works would fall upon his listener and 
often make him take to his heels. Yes, ‘‘Kessel- 
poick’”’ is Yiddish for drum. 

Then there was Sasha—well-groomed, with a deli- 
cate hand like a girl’s, frequently raised to a mus- 
tache in its first stages. He had wealthy family con- 
nections in Russia; and his boast next to the fact 
that he would be ready to use his fine hands at any 
coarse labor, was that there exists no intimate human 
relationship at which he should not look merely as 
upon eating or drinking—‘‘ A ‘functsia’ of the body, 
that’s all.’’ He was prone to take offense at trifles, 
and was a great favorite with the ladies. 
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Sonia, quick of eye and keen of tongue, was there 
to grace the Sunday gathering. She had her in- 
evitable bundle of tickets with her, tickets from va- 
rious organizations for balls, lectures, and picnics. 
Sonia stood near Morris, who was reclining in a 
rocking chair. She had her arms fitted around his 
neck from behind, as she leaned on the chair-back. 
Ida glanced at the position of the two every now and 
then with a feeble smile; but her eyes, as well as 
those of many of the guests, were for the most part 
riveted to a corner of the room where sat Dudick, 
called the Martyr—Dudick, gray-haired at middle 
age, tall and stooping, with the shabby coat blessed 
with eternity, the greasy cap, pipe in mouth, face 
unshaven, baby eyes tearing. Dudick was a book- 
seller, walking with his bundle of books under his 
arm from house to house, frequenting the places 
where laborers gathered. Not a hall, a theatre, or 
even a court house, in the Ghetto, but knew Dudick, 
who had never sold aught but revolutionary litera- 
ture which he himself had first read and sanctioned. 
If approached for a volume on his Index Expurga- 
torius, his exclamation invariably was, ‘‘A book with 
bourgeois morality? go to Wanamaker’s.’’ He was 
universally respected for his unimpeachable honesty. 
The free Russian steppe knew him in his childhood; 
the Sorbonne in Paris expelled him as a student 
in his youth, for inciting the pupils against a pro- 
fessor loyal to Russian despotism; the narrow 
streets of London and New York engulfed him in 
his manhood. And everywhere he was revered by 
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all who knew him, as a saint, for his love of truth 
and for his golden heart. He grew up to be of a 
gloomy disposition, one who liked to think his own 
thoughts apart from all eyes. For weeks Morris 
had run to Dudick with an invitation. It was his 
pride to show Ida this man among his guests. 

On that first Sunday gathering, Morris was most 
eager for some ‘‘brainy’’ discussion to gladden his 
Madonna whose eyes seemed to demand it. Lerner, 
Der Kesselpoick, who was perfectly ready for war, 
and did not care what casus bellt was agreed upon, 
came to the rescue by calling dark-eyed Sonia a 
scab for going among Socialists, to sell tickets for a 
Zionist entertainment. 

‘‘T do what my conscience bids me,’’ Sonia flared 
up as if suddenly bitten. ‘‘We have to help those 
who are poor.’’ 

‘‘What poor?’’ queried Morris innocently, with 
the purpose of procuring a fulcrum to the lagging 
conversation. 

‘‘Of course, the poor Jews in Jerusalem,’’ Sonia 
screamed again. 

‘‘Always making parties, nationalities, cliques,’’ 
thundered Lerner, waving his arms, and trying to 
get into the style of the platform orator. ‘‘Aren’t 
we Socialists working for the down-trodden?’’ He 
glared at the ticket-seller. ‘‘Are we or not?’’ 

‘*Y-e-s,’’? said Sonia, rather weakly, anticipating 
a sudden pitfall. 

‘‘ Aren’t we all sacrificing our bravest and best on 
the altar of freedom?”’ 
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‘*Sure — well?”’ 

‘*Now then, since the Jews in the Holy Land are 
down-trodden, and are in great want, and are in 
need of our help; and since we work for all who are 
in need, aren’t we naturally working for them too?’’ 

Sonia was on her feet; but the well-groomed Sasha 
had already said: ‘‘Pozvoltie—allow me,’’ in his 
polite way, curling a prospective mustache. ‘‘Just 
as there are many organisms in the body, each with 
a ‘functsia’ of its own; so in society there are vari- 
ous groups we call nations or parties, each with a 
tradition of its own, a culture, a—’’ Here he in- 
dulged in a delicate cough behind his hand. The 
eyes of his audience were directed to him. The 
proud young hostess had her mouth open, feeling 
that something very learned and abstruse was being 
delivered. But it was not fated for Sasha to con- 
tinue; for Der Kesselpoick boomed like a suddenly 
unmasked battery. ‘‘You can’t raise a fallen horse 
by laws of physics; I say, grab him by the tail and 
pull. No use for scientific explanations: anyone who 
works for Zionism among radicals is a scab.’’ 

The guests jumped from their seats. All spoke at 
once, punctuating their arguments by gesticulations 
vociferous and emphatic. Ida felt somewhat dazed; 
Sonia screeched at the top of her voice. It was 
Dudick, rising slowly from his seat in the corner, 
who quieted the clamorous group. He removed the 
pipe from his mouth, his thumb still at the orifice of 
the bowl; and with his eyes penetrating the trium- 
phant Kesselpoick, he drawled: ‘‘ You surely haven’t 
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forgotten that in Montreal not long ago you were 
nearly mobbed by the tailors, for working in a shop 
during a strike in the clothing trade.’’ 

Many in the audience changed color. Sasha smiled 
sardonically. The vigor with’ which Lerner shook 
his head threatened dislocation. He drew a tre- 
mendous breath to supply his denial with force. But 
meeting again the childish eyes of Dudick, he grew 
red, and said suddenly, with the trenchant decision 
of one who has made up his mind, ‘‘Since you insist 
on insulting me, I leave the house at once.’’ But the 
stentorian efforts of Sonia followed him; and he was 
intercepted and outflanked at the door. Here the 
conversation became very broken, and it was difficult 
to make out who said what. 

Ida seemed forgotten in the confusion. None saw 
her rise and reel. Much of the conversation of these 
people with their Americanized Yiddish, had escaped 
her. Sonia she had met many times before and 
accepted blindly without question, and tried to 
perceive in every quality that was repugnant to her, 
an essential feature of radicalism. But Dudick’s 
sudden disclosure of Lerner’s perfidy she under- 
stood; and it made her gasp. She stared at Morris, 
and suddenly thought: ‘‘Does the book-seller know 
any wrong about him, too?’’ This thought, which 
she momentarily shook off as too stupid, made her 
reel. She saw Dudick near her, extending his hand 
for a good-bye, and she looked into his honest face, 
and hungrily grasped his hand. Soon the rest of the 
guests followed, only Sonia lingering behind, trying 
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to figure with Morris the income for some of her 
tickets. 

The workers of the Elite Shop wondered more and 
more at their Madonna. Longer and thinner grew 
her face, her white cheeks appearing almost trans- 
parent. Around her, the mass of human beings kept 
up their strange contortions, heads bobbing like 
marionettes; but she appeared conscious of her 
Morris only. Gossip about the couple grew rampant. 
The shop sought an explanation for Ida’s strange 
behavior: why did she look into her husband’s eyes 
so long and so searchingly? 

Two parties soon formed in the shop. The recent 
arrivals from the old country fought hard to con- 
vince their Americanized brethren that they lacked 
an understanding of ‘‘pure love.’’ In the authori- 
tative tone of an elder, they commented: 

‘‘She dies for his footsteps. That’s evident 
enough. Only our Russian girls can love that way. 
Ever read Turgenieff?’’ 

But this was flouted by the opposing force, led by 
a red-haired cutter who boasted of not having missed 
a prize-fight since the days of Fitzsimmons. 

‘‘Can’t ya’ see that she already hates him like 
poison?’’ the student of pugilism whispered signif- 
icantly. ‘‘Ever seen her peepers when she claps ’em 
on his mug? How can such an innercent love him? 
I sometimes thought I seen wings on her shoulders.”’ 

‘*Because she is an angel, she can’t hate,’’ the 
Russians triumphantly summed up. 

Morris himself was possessed by an extreme irri- 
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tation, and looked with dread at the girl-wife whose 
faith in him seemed to exceed what he himself had 
so coveted, and whose looks at moments revealed an 
omniscience, a thorough understanding of the hidden 
springs that moved his being. He even complained 
to Ida’s parents that their daughter was peculiar; 
he couldn’t understand her. He burned to hear his 
wife’s real views on the events of the great Sunday; 
but he could not muster courage to broach the topic. 
Then he suddenly had a feeling that under any cir- 
cumstances she dare not do otherwise but implicitly 
believe in him. And he felt considerably reassured, 
and with greater impunity began to neglect his 
patient Madonna. 

‘‘Take me to some of your lectures or discus- 
sions,’’ Ida often pleaded. But Morris had to re- 
fuse, strategically, after he had complied twice. For 
Ida had both times seen him as a participant in a 
public debate, where he evoked the usual titter of 
the discriminate; and the laurels were vociferously 
voted to his opponent. 

Sonia, with her everlasting tickets, would often 
come in during supper, inviting, Morris to go the 
rounds of the meeting-halls with her. She needed 
only him, she explained, for his oratorical powers 
could appeal to the workers. 

To stay alone of an evening at home began to 
scare the young bride. She wished to keep from 
thinking; and she could not sleep. Hours she spent 
in reading books in the Russian and in the Yiddish 
tongues. Mere exhaustion would cause her to sit idly 
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for some time. At once, odious people and unpleas- 
ant scenes from the dim past would crowd on her 
memory, and strangely interweave with the present: 
till in her somnolence, this would take the form of 
small, stagnant currents moving from various direc- 
tions, then joining a larger stream from which a 
mighty wave would threateningly rise and sweep 
nearer, ready to break over her and submerge her. 
With a start, she would open her eyes and shake off 
the strange vision. 

She decided to do some hard study, and began to 
run to and from the libraries, and busy herself with 
books and pen and ink. And with a new appeal she 
turned to her husband,—‘‘ Morris, darling, teach me 
to read English well.’’ 

At this, the chairman of the cloak shop grew 
seriously alarmed. It threatened his reputation as 
an erudite scholar. He cast about for a convenient 
exit. ‘‘You know how occupied I am,’’ he started; 
but seeing the distressed look in her eyes, he quickly 
added: ‘‘I will try all I can to get Dudick for you. 
He is an excellent teacher.’’ 

This was a happy thought that struck Morris. 
For his wife appeared fully satisfied; and Dudick, 
nothing loath, had only one condition, ‘‘But no pay, 
you understand.”’ 

A great joy was Ida’s, during those hours in the 
evening when she took her lesson. The book-seller 
was amazed at her brilliant faculties; and from the 
start, read with her choice literature. Ida felt for a 
while in the atmosphere of those student meetings 
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in Russia. But she paid dearly for these moments 
by the loneliness that pressed around her after the 
lesson had been ended and Dudick had left. Morris 
thought he detected a determined look in her eyes 
that foretold evil for him. 

After one lesson, at a late hour, Dudick did not 
leave at once, as was his custom, for the night was 
wild with wind and rain. Ida, who had never spoken 
to Dudick of aught but study, now started a conver- 
sation about radicals and spiritual leaders in Amer- 
ica. Dudick could not but notice an unusual nerv- 
ousness in his pupil, the color in her face fluctuating 
from a faint pallor to a hot flush. Then she sud- 
denly asked: 

‘‘Husband and wife mustn’t really be of the same 
character and ideas. Don’t you think so?’’ 

Dudick took a full minute to light his pipe, and 
then answered: ‘‘If both are truly honest and good- 
natured, all other differences of opinion and char- 
acter are minor.’’ 

‘But both must first be strictly honest, mustn’t 
they? I always thought so.”’ 

Ida spoke quickly, with labored breathing; and 
though Dudick felt that he owed another answer, he 
took still more time now. He thought he stepped 
upon a private tragedy in his pupil’s life. How 
many of these he had already come across, in his 
eventful years! He listened to the hullabaloo out of 
doors, and sat silent, smoking vigorously and look- 
ing with his baby eyes at the inordinately excited 
woman. He thought best to shift their téte-a-téte 
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into another groove. ‘‘But there can be no two 
opinions,’’ he said, ‘‘about the rapid progress you 
make in your lessons. You have a wonderful mind, 
I’m sure; and you may yet prove a great member in 
our radical army, if you keep diligently at your 
study.’’ 

Ida sat dumfounded, and stared strangely. In- 
stead of the shabby book-seller, she saw sitting be- 
fore her the great Rabbi to whom she was taken 
when a little girl, and of whom she had not thought 
these many years. He looked at her now with his 
wise, kindly eyes, and spoke of the blessed Torah 
and of Miriam and Deborah. Her eyes filled slowly, 
a glassy film spreading over them, ominously; and a 
mighty sob which she had managed to control, was 
forcing its way upward from her breast. Dudick 
knew that he must go now; and donning his seedy 
overcoat, he shuffled out of the room, looking more 
aged than ever. 

All night long, Ida lay sleepless, and listened to 
the rain and the wind, and looked into the eyes of 
the mighty Rabbi. 

The next day was the first since her marriage 
when Ida felt indisposed to go to the shop. She 
spent the time in hard work over her lessons. Then 
she hurried to the library on East Broadway, where 
she had become a frequent visitor. 

That evening, in the library, Ida found that she 
really understood well a part of an essay in English. 
She had taken up the volume with many misgivings; 
for the librarian explained that the book was not for 
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beginners. Yet she grasped the author’s meaning 
without difficulty. This is a great event in the life of 
every intelligent immigrant. To Ida, it was a 
glimpse of heaven and the angels. She walked home 
soon after, elated with the novel experience. She 
walked slowly, under the influence of a new calm 
that entered her troubled soul. And with a renewed 
affection she thought of her Morris. With shame 
she confessed to herself that she had suspected her 
husband — his great knowledge, his idealism, his 
loyalty for her. For the first time she dared now to 
face the thought, and her heart went out with pity 
for her husband whom she had wronged. Visions 
which she had forcibly evaded for so long, now rose 
before her, and she did not flinch. She saw her 
childhood in the little town across the sea, the sor- 
didness and squalor of her youth, her silent tears 
and loud hysterics. And she thought of the glimpse 
she had had of students, at a higher life, then the 
strange voyage, the monstrous shop that engulfed 
her — and her lover. She began to see her Morris 
now as she had seen him on her first acquaintance 
with him. Morris was really a sincere worker for a 
coming millenium, and devoted to her whom he chose 
as his own. He was an honest laborer who gave his 
life for an ideal. She ought to have faith in him, 
and help him. From now on, she and her Morris 
should work together to bring about the new era of 
brotherly love, in this country where speech is free, 
in this country whose books she could read now and 
understand. 
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She walked up the stairs of her home, her mind 
filled with an inner light that sought for an outlet, 
her heart a-flutter with the new resolutions. As she 
opened the door of her flat, she saw Sonia spring in 
haste from Morris’s knee, while he rose with an 
apologizing snicker, mumbling incoherently to Ida 
about a lecture, a new idea, the movement,— smirk- 
ing all the while. 

Ida entered her room, and threw herself upon the 
bed. Morris soon entered on tip-toe, thinking he 
had heard a distant cry. His Madonna lay with her 
hands in her hair, her face in her pillow; while 
smothered sobs, screams intermixed with a soft 
strange laughter, rose higher and more piercing, 
shaking her as in convulsions. Morris ran in fright 
for her parents. 

‘‘It is the old story,’’ the aged people murmured 
over and over, with trembling heads, sitting near 
their child, delirious through the night; while Morris 
and Sonia kept up a continual whisper in the next 
room. The noises of a night in the metropolis floated 
through the windows —the approaching footsteps 
of a belated walker, a word loudly spoken, a sudden 
laugh. From a distance, the alarming, brazen bell 
of a rushing ambulance suddenly disturbed the night 
with its shrill clank-clank-clank. 














Summertime 


By Grant SHOWERMAN 


I 
I Watcu My Fatuer Mow tHe CLovER 


My mother says: ‘‘There! you can go now. There 
won’t be anything more for you to help me with till 
we set the table for dinner. We won’t work you too 
hard the first day after school is out.’’ 

I go to the well and get a drink. It is going to be 
a hot day. There isn’t any wind at all. 

Pete is whetting the scythe out under the cherry- 
trees. I hear the mower humming a long way off. 
They are cutting clover. My father is on the mower 
at the other end of the field, near the brush. He is 
coming this way. I run out to where Pete is, so I 
can see the mower when it gets around this side. 

The clover is thick and green. In some places it is 
so thick it is tangled. Part of the blossoms are old 
and brown, but the rest are nice and pink. You can 
smell them, and you can smell the leaves and stalks, 
too. They make a sweet, warm smell. The bumble- 
bees are buzzing from one blossom to another. 

I look across the clover to where my father is 
riding along on the mower. He has his old brown 
straw hat on, and sits stooped over. The whip 
sticks up in the air, and every little while, when the 
mower runs over a stone or something, the whip 
gives a jerk and the lash swings around. 
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When they get right opposite me, I can hear my 
father going: ‘‘Gck! gck! gck!’’ to the horses. 
Every time he does it, old Colonel switches his tail 
and shakes his head. The old mare is always trying 
to get a mouthful of clover, and my father has to 
jerk on the lines. 

The Colonel is a buckskin. His mane and tail are 
almost white, and his nose is pink. Once in the pas- 
ture he kicked my father and knocked him right 
down. The doctor said if it had been an inch to one 
side, that would have been the end of him. 

When my father gets near the corner, I run 
around the end of the clover to meet him. I get 
there first, and stand waiting. My father has to use 
the whip a little. The horses always want to stop 
too soon. When they get far enough, he pulls on the 
lever that raises the sickle. Then he pulls on the 
lines, and says: ‘‘Back! Ba-a-ack!’’ The mower 
goes: ‘‘Click-click-click-click-click.”’ My father 
says: ‘‘Come ’round here! Who-o-oa!’’ He lets the 
sickle down and says: ‘‘Gida-a-ap!’’ Then the 
mower begins to hum again. [I like the way it 
sounds. 

I follow along behind till we get to the corner near 
the leach. I keep so close I can’t hear a single thing 
but the sound of the mower. The clover is nice to 
walk on, but I have to look out for thistles, and in 
between the swaths the stubs hurt. 

When we get to the corner, the horses stop again 
too soon. My father says: ‘‘Gida-a-ap! Gi-di-a-ap! 
Condemn it all! why can’t you keep a-goin’ till 
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you’re told to stop?’’ They start up again, and then 
he says: ‘‘Who-o-oa! Come ’round here!’’ 

The horses stop. My father doesn’t start them. 
He sits and looks down at the tongue of the mower, 
as if he were thinking about something. It is as still 
as can be. I can hear the bumblebees all around, 
and the old mare nipping at the clover. The air is 
full of swallows, too. I hear them chirp. They go 
skimming back and forth over the clover where it is 
cut, and sometimes almost touch it. 

A bumblebee flies near my face. I jerk off my hat 
and slap at him. My father turns and sees me. He 
says: ‘‘Hello! so y’re here, are you?’’ He winds 
the lines around the lever, and gets down from the 
seat. He says: ‘‘I s’pose from now on we’ll have 
you on hand a good deal, seein’ school ’s out.’’ He 
gets the oil can out of the place on the tongue, and 
begins to go around. 

I go up nearer, to see him oil the piston. He says: 
‘Careful! Don’t get near the guards. The horses 
might start up.’’ He says: ‘‘I heard of a little boy 
once that got his fingers cut off in a mower.’’ He 
squirts some oil into the holes on the big wheels. 
The oil can makes a queer kind of noise, like some- 
one snapping fingers. It makes me think of the way 
Tip goes in school sometimes with his tongue. 

My father gets into the seat again. He flicks the 
horses again, and they start up. I begin to walk 
behind again. He has a hickory shirt on, and his 
suspenders are crossed on his back. They are big 
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and broad, and stained at the edges. His back looks 
wet under them. 

I go around the patch twice. Then my father 
says: ‘‘Well, I s’pose you won’t be satisfied, will 
you, till you have a ride on the mower.’’ He says: 
‘*All right, then! le’ ’s get it over with.’’ 

The humming is louder than ever when I ride. I 
can feel it at the same time I hear it. It makes my 
legs feel funny. 

When we get around once, my father says: 
‘‘There! I guess you better get off now, hadn’t 
you? It makes it just so much harder for the 
horses.”’ 

I go over to where Pete is tossing out the clover 
he cut with the scythe, around the cherry-trees. I 
stand watching him. All of a sudden he gives me a 
poke in the legs with the fork handle. I jump and 
run, and laugh. 

Pete is always singing or whistling when he works. 
He sings a Dutch song that sounds like: ‘‘Ockmy 
leeber owgustee, owgustee, owgustee.’’ When I ask 
him what it means, he always laughs and says: 
‘‘erstay stoo doych?’’ 
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II 
We Go To a FourtH or Juty Picnic 1n 
Uncite AntHuony’s Woops 


My mother puts an old Patriot over the top of the 
basket, and ties it with a cord. She says: ‘‘Well, 
here’s our basket of lunch all put up. Don’t you 
s’pose it’s about time for us to go?”’ 

My father says: ‘‘Yes, like as not ’t is. By the 
time we get there, I shouldn’t wonder if they’d be 
about ready to begin.”’ 

We start through the front yard. We can see the 
people in Uncle Anthony’s woods from where we 
are. In one place, they make quite a big black spot. 
My father says: ‘‘Ain’t that the folks crowdin’ 
around the speaker’s stand? I guess ’t is.’’ 

We go through Uncle Anthony’s yard and past 
the barn and down his lane, and then across up 
where the people are, under the trees. Uncle 
Anthony’s woods are not like ours. There aren’t so 
many trees, and they are all big ones, and there 
isn’t any brush. The grass is nice and thick. 

They have a stand made of boards under the big 
oak. It is all covered with red-white-and-blue cloth, 
and has a flag on it. There is quite a crowd around 
it. 

Just as we get there, Grandpa Tyler gets up on 
the board stand. Everybody keeps still. He is bare- 
headed, and his hair and whiskers look whiter than 
ever. He says: ‘‘Fellow citizens, you will now have 
the privilege of listenin’ to our Fourth o’ July pro- 
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gramme. First there will be a song, and then the 
speech o’ the day by our esteemed fellow citizen 
from the Village who has condescended to honor us 
by his presence to-day, and then another song. The 
programme will now proceed.”’ 

Grandpa Tyler announces the different things. I 
don’t care much about what the man from the Vil- 
lage says. I am glad when he gets done and every- 
body claps hands. The songs are more interesting, 
but I am glad when they are over, too. 

My mother says: ‘‘ Well, come on, now, and let’s 
find a nice, clean spot to eat our dinner in.’’ We 
spread a cloth on the grass, and sit around it. There 
are lots of other folks doing the same thing. Tip 
and his father and auntie are over under a big bass- 
wood tree. Tip and I make signs to each other. 

There is lots of talking and laughing all over the 
woods. They have a place to get ice cream and 
lemonade and peanuts and firecrackers, and the man 
selling them makes everybody laugh by the way he 
calls out about the things. 

Tip makes a sign to me. I get up and go over 
toward him, and he meets me. He says: ‘‘How 
much you got to spend? I got a quarter.’’ I say: 
‘“So have I. What you goin’ to get?”’ 

Tip says: ‘‘I don’ know yet, except I know one 
thing, I got to have a drink o’ that lemonade.’’ He 
says: ‘‘I tell you. Le’ ’s finish eatin’ dinner, and 
then we’ll go and have a glass o’ lemonade, and then 
shoot our firecrackers. Shall we?’’ 

We have all the bread and butter and boiled eggs 
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and pickles and fried-cakes we want, and then some 
berries. Then I go over where Tip is, and we have 
the lemonade. Tip says: ‘‘My! but I was thirsty. 
Wasn’t you? I’m thirsty yet, too. I could drink a 
barrel. I wisht I had a drink o’ water now.”’ 

We shoot firecrackers a little while. Tip shows 
me how to make sizzes. He isn’t afraid to hold them 
right in his hand. When Georgie gets through with 
his dinner, he comes and shoots with us. 

Our house looks queer from Uncle Anthony’s 
woods. Tip says: ‘‘That’s only ’cause you don’t 
see it from here often.”’ 

Georgie says: ‘‘Who’s that gettin’ over the fence 
down there by the road? See him?’’ 

We all stand and look. The man starts toward 
us across Uncle Anthony’s cornfield. He doesn’t 
walk straight. 

Tip says: ‘‘I bet you that’s ol’ Jerry. Ain’t it? 
My! but he’s awful drunk. Look at him wobble!”’ 

I run and tell my father. He looks, and says: 
‘*Yes, I guess that’s who it is, sure as you live.’’ 

Old Jerry comes staggering along. Every few 
steps he almost falls down. He ‘has a black slouch 
hat on, and a black coat with long tails. The tails 
flop when he staggers. He climbs over the fence, and 
gets down on our side, and comes over to where we 
are. Tip and Georgie and I stand and look at him. 

When old Jerry sees us, he reaches into his pocket 
and takes out some sticks of candy, and wants to 
give them to us. They are red and white, and 
striped. That’s the way he is always doing. We 
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back up. We want the candy, but we are afraid. 

Old Jerry stands holding out the candy. He says: 
‘“Who wants some candy? N-o-ow, then! No-o-ow, 
then!’’ 

My father says: ‘‘Go and get it. He won’t hurt 
you. He wants you to have it. Don’t you see?’’ 

I step over and get the candy, and step right back. 
Old Jerry says: ‘‘That’s the way to do it. Good 
for you! No-o-ow then!’’ He sits down near my 
father. He says: ‘‘Thank you, sir. I believe I will 
have a little somethin’ to eat. Oh, yes!’’ He picks 
up a piece of bread and butter from our basket, and 
leans on his elbow and begins to eat. Pretty soon 
his elbow gives way, and he lies down. 

Uncle Anthony comes over to see. He says: 
‘‘Well, well, well! ’T ain’t often Jerry gets quite as 
bad as this.’’ He says: ‘‘I s’pose this is his way o’ 
celebratin’.”’ 

Old Jerry rolls over, and gets up on his elbow. 
He looks at Uncle Anthony, and says: ‘‘I ain’t as 
bad as this now, either. You don’t need to say so. 
No-o-ow, then! And what’s more, I’ll prove it to 
ye.’’ He tries hard for a while, and finally gets up 
and staggers over to a tree near the fence. We keep 
thinking he will fall. He gets down on the grass 
under the tree and pulls his hat over his face and 
goes to sleep. 

Jim sees old Jerry lying there. He goes over and 
tickles his ear with a long stem of June grass. Old 
Jerry brushes it away. 

Aunt Phoebe calls out: ‘‘Oh, come away, and let 
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the poor feller alone! Let ’im sleep it off, so’s he 
e’n get home before dark.’’ 

We have fun all the afternoon shooting firecrack- 
ers, Swinging, and playing ball. At five o’clock my 
father says: ‘‘ Well, it’s gettin’ about time to think 
o’ the chores, ain’t it? I’ll have ’em all to do alone 
to-night, I s’pose.’’ He says that because my broth- 
er and Pete went to the Village and are going to 
stay to the fireworks. 

Old Jerry is asleep yet when we go. Uncle 
Anthony says to my father: ‘‘Don’t you worry 
about him. I’ll see ’t he gets started home afore it’s 
too late.’’ He says: ‘‘But I pity him when he gets 
there and she finds out.”’ 

My mother says to me: ‘‘Now you can see what 
going into saloons’ll bring you to!”’ 


CANDLE SHADOWS 
By Heten Hoyt 


You and I and candle-light 

And shadows dimming all the place; 
You and I and the yellow light, 

And shadows on your face — 


Shadows on your face and hair — 
And over your forehead lies 

A shadow soft as your hair: 
There is a shadow in your eyes. 





